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WEISMANN’S THEORY OF EVOLUTION (1893 )* 
BY PROF. GEORGE J. ROMANES. 

Or FAR more importance than any of the alterations 
which Professor Weismann has recently made in his 
theory of heredity, are those whereby he has modified 
his sequent theory of evolution. For while, as one 
easily sees, his work on ‘‘The Germ-plasm” leaves 
the former theory substantially unaltered,—although 
largely added to in matters of detail, —it so profoundly 
modifies the latter that careful readers will find no 
small difficulty in ascertaining how much of it has been 
allowed to remain. I will consider only the main 
modifications, and these I will take separately. 

It will be remembered that one distinctive feature 
in Weismann’s theory of evolution has hitherto been 
that the unicellular organisms differ from the multi= 
cellular in the following important particulars. — 

1. There being no division in unicellular organisms 
between germ-cells and somatic-cells, there is no pos- 
sibility in them of the occurrence of amphimixis. 

2. Consequently, there is no possibility in them of 
congenital variations, in the sense that these occur in 
multicellular organisms. 

3. Hence, the only causes of individual variation 
and of the origin of species in the unicellular organisms 
are the Lamarckian factors, just as in the multicellular 
the only cause of these things is natural selection. 

4. Hence, also, the unicellular organisms are po- 
tentially immortal, while the multicellular have ac- 
quired mortality for certain adaptive reasons. 

But now, in his latest book of 1893, with the ex- 
ception of No. 4, all these positions have been aban- 
doned. - For, chiefly on account of the beautiful re- 
searches of Maupas, Weismann has come to perceive 
that no real distinction can.be drawn between an act 
of sexual union in the multicellular organisms, and an 
act of conjugation in the unicellular. Amphimixis, 
. therefore, is now held by him to occur equally in both 
these divisions of organic nature, with the consequence 
that the Protozoa and Protophyta owe their individual 
variations, and therefore the origin of their innumera- 
ble species, as exclusively to the action of natural se- 
lection, as is the case with the Metazoa and Me- 
taphyta. In fact, the term ‘‘amphimixis” has been 
coined in express relation to these very points. 

It will be seen, however, that this important change 
of view merely postpones the question as to the origin 
of amphimixis, if the object of this process be that 
which Weismann supposes—viz., the providing of 
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material in the way of congenital variations on which 
natural selection can act. Therefore he is obliged to 
assume that there now are, or once have been, organ 

isms of a less organised character than even the lowest 
of the unicellular forms—organisms, that is to say, 
which possess no nucleus, but are wholly composed of 
undifferentiated bioplasm. These most primitive or- 
ganisms it must have been that were not subject to 
any process of natural selection, but, in virtue of an 
exclusive action of the Lamarckian factors upon their 
protoplasmic substance, gave rise to individual varia- 
tions, which subsequently gave rise to a unicellular 
progeny—when the process of natural selection was 
immediately inaugurated, and thereafter entirely super- 
seded the Lamarckian factors. Or, to state the matter 
in Weismann’s own words :— 

‘My earlier views on unicellular organisms as the source of 
individual differences, in the sense that each change called forth 
in them by external influences, or by use and disuse, was supposed 
to be hereditary, must therefore be dismissed to some stage ‘ess 
distant from the origin of life. I now believe that such reactions 
under external influences can only obtain in the lowest organisms 
which are without any distinction between nucleus and cell-body. 
All variations which have arisen in them, by the operation of any 
causes whatever, must be inherited, and their hereditary individual 
variability is due to the direct influence of the external world... . 
If I am correct in my view of the meaning of conjugation as a 
method of amphimixis, we must believe that all unicellular organ- 
isms possess it, and that it will be found in numerous low organ- 
isms, in which it has not yet been observed.” (‘‘ Essays on Hered- 
ity,’’ vol? ii, pp. 193-1194.) 

It is not very clear, at first sight, how Professor 
Weismann, after having thus abandoned the proposi- 
tions 1, 2, and 3, as above stated, manages to retain 
his former view as given in No. 4. Nevertheless, he 
does so, by representing that a unicellular organism, 
even though it present such a considerable degree of 
organisation as we meet with in the higher Protozoa, 
still resembles a germ-cell of a multicellular organism, 
in that it consists of all the essential constituents of a 
germ-cell, including germ-plasm in its nucleus. And 
inasmuch as a germ-cell is potentially immortal, so it 
must be with a unicellular organism; in the one case, 
as in the other, the design of the structure is that its 
contained germ-plasm shall fuse with the germ-plasm 
contained in the nucleus of another individual cell, 
when the life of both will be preserved.. For my own 
part, however, I cannot see that in either case the ce//, 
as distinguished from its contained germ-plasm, is thus 
shown to be potentially immortal. On the contrary, 
it appears to me a mere accident of the case that in a 
unicellular organism the immortal substance (germ- 
plasm) is contained in a single cell, which is at the 
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same time a free cell, and, as such, is denominated an 
‘‘organism.”” We might just as well call a germ-cell 
an ‘‘organism,” whether as an ovum it happens to be 
imbedded in a mass of somatic-cells, or as a locomo- 
tive spermatozoén it happens to be free. In fact, 
Weismann himself appears to recognise this. But, if 
so, it is surely a distinction without a difference to say 
that unicellular organisms are immortal, while multi- 
cellular are mortal. For in neither case is the organ- 
ism immortal, while in both cases it is the germ-plasm 
(i. e., the substance of heredity) that isso. Where 
the cell containing the germ-plasm happens to be a 
free cell, it is called an ‘‘organism”; but whether it 
be a germ-cell or a protozoan, it alike ceases to be a 
cell when it has given origin to a multitude of other 
cells, whether these happen to be other germ-cells 
(~lus somatic-cells) or other protozoan cells. In short, 
gud cell, all cells are mortal: it is only the substance 
of heredity which some cells contain that can be said, 
in any sense of the term, to be immortal. For the im- 
mortality in question does not belong to unicellular 
organisms as such, but to the germ-plasm which they 
contain. And from this it follows that, as the immor- 
tality of germ-plasm is one and the same thing as the 
continuity of germ-plasm, by alleging an immortality 
as belonging to the unicellular organisms, Weismann 
is merely restating his fundamental postulate. Hence, 
also, he is but denying, in a somewhat round about 
way, the occurrence of spontaneous generation. 

I conclude, therefore, that his sole remaining dis- 
tinction between the unicellular and the multicellular 
organisms is but illusory, or unreal. And, with regard 
to the great change which he has thus effected in his 
system by expressly abolishing all the other distinc- 
tions, I have only to say that in my opinion he has 
thereby greatly improved his system. For he has thus 
relieved jt of all the formidable difficulties which he had 
needlessly created for himself, and which I have already 
‘enumerated in another place. (See my new work.) In 
his ever-shifting drama of evolution the unicellular or- 
ganisms have left the stage ex masse, and, so far as they 
are concerned, we are all as we were before the cur- 
tain rose. 

But of even more importance than this fundamen- 
tal change of view with regard to the unicellular organ- 
ism, is a further and no less fundamental change with 
regard to the multicellular. That such is the case will 
immediately become apparent by a simple statement 
of the fact, that Weismann has now expressly sur- 
rendered his postulate of .the absolute stability of 
germ-plasm! 

Even in the first volume of his Zssays, there are 
some passages which give an uncertain sound with 
regard to this matter. But as they seemed attribut- 
able to mere carelessness on the part of their author, 


after quoting a sample of them, I showed it was neces- 
sary to ignore such inconsistent utterances—necessary, 
that is, for the purpose of examining the theory of 
germ-plasm as even so much as a logically coherent 
system of ideas. For we have seen that if any doubt 
were to be entertained touching the adsolute stability 
of germ-plasm ‘since the first origin of sexual propa- 
gation,” a corresponding measure of doubt would be 
cast on Weismann’s theory Of congenital variation as 
solely due to amphimixis, with the result that his whole 
theory of evolution would be similarly rendered dubi- 
ous. Since then, however, he has gone very much 
further in this direction.. First, in reply to Professor 
Vines he says (1890) :— 

‘‘I am at present inclined to believe that Professor Vines is 
correct in questioning whether sexual reproduction is the only fac- 
tor which maintains Metazoa and Metaphyta ina state of variabil- 
ity. I could have pointed out in the English edition of my 
‘*Essays" that my views on this point had altered since their publi- 
cation; my friend Professor de Bary, tooearly lost to science, had 
already called my attention to those parthenogenetic Fungi which 
Professor Vines justly cites- against my views; but I desired, on 
grounds already mentioned, to undertake no alteration in the 
essays.” (‘‘ Nature,’ vol. xli. p. 322.) 

Next, in his essay on Amphimixts (1892), there are 
several passages to somewhat the same effect; while, 
lastly, in his Germ-p/asm (1893), the fundamental pos- 
tulate in question is, as I have said, expressly sur- 
rendered. For example, we have in the following 
words the final conclusions of his recent arguments. 
Speaking of amphimixis, he says:— 

‘It ts not the primary cause of hereditary variation. By its 
means those specific variations which already exist in a species 
may continually be blended in a fresh manner, but it is incapable 
of giving rise to new variations, even though it often appears to do 

The cause of hereditary variation must lie deeper than this. 
It must be due to the direct effects of external influences on the bio- 
phores and determinants.” (‘'The Germ-plasm,” pp. 414-415. 
Italics Weismann'’s. ) 

These quotations are enough to show that Weis- 
mann has now abandoned his original theory of con- 
genital variations being exclusively due to amphimixis, 
and adopts in its stead the. precisely opposite view— 
viz., that the origin of all such variations must be 
ascribed to the direct influence of causes acting on 
germ-plasm from without. Up to the present year 
the very essence of the whole Weismannian theory 
of evolution has been that, owing to the stability of 
germ-plasm since the first origin of sexual propaga- 
tion, ‘‘the origin of hereditary individual variations 
cannot indeed be found in the higher organisms, the 
Metazoa and Metaphyta; but is to be sought for in the 
lowest—the unicellular organisms,’’ because ‘‘the for- 
mation of new species, which among the lower Pro- 
tozoa could be achieved without amphigony, could 
only by attained by means of this process in the Me- 
tazoa and Metaphyta. It was only in this way that 
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hereditary individual differences could arise and per- 
sist.” (‘ Essays,” vol. i. p. 284.) 

But about the beginning of the present year we 
have this fundamental doctrine directly contradicted 
in such words as:— 


‘* The origin of a variation is equally independent of selection 
and amphimixis, and is due to the constant occurrence of slight 
inequalities of nutrition in the germ-plasm.” (‘‘The Germ-plasm,” 


P- 431.) 

This complete reversal of his previous doctrine 
brings Weismann into line with Darwin, who long ago 
gave very good reasons for the following conclusion: — 

‘Those authors who, like Pallas, attribute all variability to the 
crossing either of distinct races, or to distinct individuals belong- 
ing to the same race but somewhat different from each other. are 
in error; as are those authors who attribute all variability to the 
mere act of sexual union (amphimixis)." (‘' Variation” etc., vol. i. 
p- 398.) 

And again:— 

‘*These several considerations alone render it probable that 
variability of every kind is directly or indiiectly caused by 
changed conditions of life. Or, to put it under another point of 
view, if it were possible to expose all the individuals of a species 
during many generations to absolutely uniform conditions of life, 
there would be no variability." (‘‘Ibid,” vol., ii. p. 242.) 

Hence, Darwin was disposed to find the main, if 
not. the only, causes of congenital variations in cir- 
cumstances depending for their efficacy on the znsta- 
bility of what Weismann calls germ-plasm. And the 
noteworthy fact is,. that Weismann has now adopted 
this view, to the destruction of his originally funda- 
mental postulate touching the s¢adi/ity of germ- plasm 
since the first origin of sexual propagation. 

By such a right-about-face manceuvre, Weismann 
has placed his critics in a somewhat difficult position. 
For, in the first place, it is only towards the close of 
The Germ-plasm that the manceuvre is executed, and 
then only in a few sentences such as I have just 
quoted—italicised, it is true, but otherwise so slightly 
emphasised that, as Professor Hortog has observed, 
no one of his reviewers has noticed it.* In the second 
place, he nowhere expressly recognises the effects 
upon his theory of evolution, which necessarily follow 
from the change. And, lastly, the manner in which 
he endeavours to underpin that theory after having 
thus removed its logical foundation in his former pos- 


*Nature, May 11, pp. 28-29.—In 1891-2 Professor Hartog furnished a crit- 
icism of Weismann's theory of Heredity (Nature, vol 44. p. 613, and Con- 
temporary Review, July, 1892). 
Weismann’s followers in England, this criticism was one of unquestionable 
cogency, and has now been recognized as such by Weismann himself (7he 
Germ-plasm, pp. 434-5). The main point of the criticism had been missed by 
previous critics of Weismann, and consisted in revealing an important “ dif- 
ficulty’’ inherent in the structure of the theory itself. How far this criticism 
had the effect of causing Professor Weismann to abandon his theory of 
variation being exclusively due to amphimixis, .as Professor Hartog appears 
to think (Nature, May, 11, 1893, p. 28), isimmaterial. But it must be observed 
that as far back as February, 1890, Professor Weismann in his answer to Pro- 
fessor Vines’s criticism wrote the pissage already quoted above. 


Although disputed at the time by some of © 


tulate of the absolute stability of germ-plasm, is so 
peculiar that it is hard to epitomise his reasoning with 
due regard to brevity. 

Speaking for myself, I can only say that my first 
impulse, after reading the sentences above quoted, 
was to cancel all the criticisms which I had written of 
the Weismannian theory of evolution;.and then to 
start anew with a bare statement that this theory had 
now been wholly discarded by its author. But after 
due consideration it seemed desirable to leave the crit- 
icism as it was originally written, because I found it 
would be impracticable to start a new criticism of the 
greatly modified theory of evolution without intro- 
ducing many and lengthy parts of the old one, for the 
purpose of showing how the most recent theory had 


been arrived at. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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or Circassian mother. These two nations surpass all 
the world in personal beauty. The Persian nobles get 

‘all their beauty from their mothers and not from their 
fathers, who are the descendants of the Tartars, who 
are an extremely ugly race.” Still, variation in bodily 
structure and originality of mind is claimed by Darwin 
to occur more frequently in the male than in the fe- 
male, and hence arises the need of women seeking a 
capable, rather than simply a rich man. 

Two citizens courting the daughter of Themistocles, 
he preferred the worthy man to the rich one, and as- 
signed this reason: He had rather she should have a 
man without money, than money without a man. 
Your Midas, that turns everything into gold that he 
touches, rarely begets ‘‘golden lads,” as Shakespeare 
calls the children of genius. The father of the “‘im- 
mortal William,” himself failed utterly in business, 
but he loved art and the drama, and he had hospitable 
instincts and begot a ‘‘golden lad.” Love of money 
destroys the higher instincts in man or woman. ‘“ Pos- 
session,” Renan has said, ‘‘is not an evil, yet the 
acquisition of riches implies some imperfection, be- 
cause, if the wealthy man had been less eager for gain, 
less engrossed in business, more mindful of his spir- 
itual life ; if he had given more alms and shown more 
of the liberality which marks a lofty mind, he would 
not have been so rich. We make our fortunes by our 
faults, because, in order to become wealthy, we must 
insist upon our rights, be careful of our money, take 
advantage of others, goto law; things which, although 
not wrong, are not the best nor the fit work of a lofty 
mind.” As the proverb says, ‘‘ The rich man’s wealth 
is his strong city, and the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty, but the labor of the righteous tendeth to 
life.” Let us hope that all the labors of woman and her 
higher education tendeth to righteousness and to life. 

And this seems to be the fact, according to Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, a former president of Welles- 
ley College, who, at a recent Meeting of the Quill 
Club of New York City, said: ‘‘Girls go to college for 
the very reason that sends their brothers to college. 
The question of health has been tested, and the re- 
sults show that women’s colleges has laid a strong and 
healing hand on the American home.” She dwells 
also on the earnestness and consecration of the edu- 
cated woman who leaves college asking, not, what can 
I get, but what can I do? That educated women are 
doing something is evident, since this year in Yale 
College, for the first time in its history, a woman in 
the post-graduate department joined in one of the 
famous debates in the Mathematical Club, by reading 
a paper on the ‘‘The History of the Infinite Series,” 
and another young woman recently read an interesting 
paper before the Biological Seminary of Poughkeepsie 
upon ‘‘ Driesch’s Developmental Mechanics.” 
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Man, the ‘‘independent variable,” is beginning to 
see that the ‘‘dependent variable” is on his track, 
and he is saying to his intellect, as the whiting in 
‘‘Alice in Wonderland” said to the snail: ‘‘Can’t you 
walk a little faster. There’s a porpoise close behind 
me treading on my tail.’”’ Although up to the present, 
woman has shown less originality or inventive ability 
than man, still she remembers more, and her superior 
intuitive judgment is doubtless due to this fact. It is 
now well recognised that intuitional thought is cere- 
bration so rapid that the mind cannot note the inter- 
mediate steps. Von Folk, in his ‘‘Art in the House,” 
says: ‘‘ Everything really great and beautiful which we 
know about and everything which exists to charm our 
astonished gaze is the creation of man. The temples 
of Egypt and Greece, the gigantic domes of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the sculpture of the Parthenon, the frescoes 
of the Vatican, and all the other objects of pilgrimages 
to men of culture, ‘ whose souls are ever reaching for 
the land of beauty,’ sprung from the masculine brain 
and were executed by man’s hard hand.”’ Of course, 
there have been female sculptors and painters who 
have used artistic language with the hand of a virtuoso, 
and no one maintains that nature has forever shut out 
the intellect and hand of woman from the field of high 
art. 


But cultured women must show men that their 
education and economic independence does not engen- 
der false pride, but rather those democratic sympathies 
which prompt them to marry men of merit without re- 
gard to their means, and to help them with head and 
hand to ‘‘ get something to put in the pot,” and also 
recognise, as Fourier said, that ‘‘nothing is so good 
for ennui as a jittle washing and scrubbing.” 


There are people who maintain that there are al- 
ready too many mouths at Nature’s table. But this 
is not correct when all the facts are taken into the cal- 
culation. The French nation is now bewailing the 
smallness of their birth-rate. The celibacy of the in- 
tellectual and literary ¢/ite of the proletariat class is 
always a public calamity, and yet it is this class of 
men and women rather than the masses who are de- 
barred by poverty and conscience from marrying and 
leaving offspring. Letourneau and Westermarck, are 
the two latest and best writers on the sex problem. 
The first named thinks that the present form of mar- 
riage is not to be the marriage of the future unless the 
State undertakes the care of the children. 


It is unnecessary to discuss this question now, but 
we may say that the monogamic instinct is so deeply 
rooted in man’s nature that it seems impossible to up- 
root it. As we regard the Boston Marriage it is not a 
poor matter, for it points to rich ends, and yet when 
compared with true marriage, it is a poor matter. We 
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may say of it as Charles Lamb said of music without 
words, ‘‘It is a frame without a picture.” 

We know the Leanders are not all dead, and they 
are ready to-day and will be to-morrow to swim the 
Hellespont, but the modern Hero must see that her 
lamp does not go out. All women, however, gifted 
with mind or money, need the companionship of a hus- 
band, and no great woman has escaped this desire. 
Sappho, the most gifted female genius of any age or 
country, fell a victim to it. Her unhappy love for 
Phaon inspired her magnificent ‘‘Ode to Venus ’’— 
the closing verse of which must find an echo in every 
woman’s heart : 


*“* Come then, now! Come once again! 
Ease my bosom of its pain! 
Let me all my wish obtain! 
Fight my battles thou! 





THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN. 
BY RICHARD GARBE, 
I. THE FANATICS. 

**Litavati, Gora, make haste! help me to bolt the 
door of the house, and fasten the windows of the ground 
floor ; I hear the feast-day processions coming, and I 
fear they will 1neet near by.” Thus shouted the mer- 
chant Krishnadas to his sister and daughter, and the 
two women ran quickly out of the ‘‘zenana” down the 
stairway, for they knew there was danger in delay. 
When they had closed the strong wooden door, and 
secured it by means of an iron cross-bar, they breathed 
more freely. 

It was in Benares, in October of the year 1840, at 
the Mohammedan feast of Muharram. As it not un- 
frequently happens, one of the numerous feasts of the 
Hindus fell upon the same day, and both sects were 
about to carry out the requirements of their religion by 
a procession. The Mohammedans moved toward the 
mosque of Aurangzeb, whose slender minarets tower 
high above the holy city of the Hindus ; the adherents 
of the native faith, toward the neighboring temple of 
Vishesharnath. The two processions had to pass from 
opposite directions through one of the narrow streets 
leading from the Chandi Chauk, the Moonlight market, 
to the mosque. 

On this street stood the house of Krishnadas. 
From the window of the upper story the family of the 
merchant looked out with breathless interest ; for on 
the left could be heard the mournful cries of the Mo- 
hammedans, ‘‘Alas, Hassan! alas, Hussain!” in re- 
membrance of the murder of the two sons of the Ca- 
liph Ali, and his wife Fatima; while on the right the 
murmuring of the praying Hindus became more and 
more distinct. It was but a few moments and the two 
processions met before the very door of Krishnadas. 
Involuntarily the shouts and prayers ceased, and fora 
moment a deep expectant silence ensued. 
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Then, from the front rank of the Hindus, a tall 
young man with firm energetic features, of a strongly 
marked foreign type, stepped forward and spoke: ~ 
‘¢ Make way, and let us pass!” 

But scarcely had he spoken when a howl of anger 
arose in the ranks of the Mohammedans: ‘‘ Will you 
fall back, you unbelieving dogs!” and the foremost of 
the Moslems leaped forward, swinging the clubs with 
which they had provided themselves in anticipation of 
a conflict. 

The Hindus began to fall back muttering ; but the 
youth who had appointed himself’ their spokesman 
turned upon them a glance of boundless astonishment, 
drew himself up haughtily, and cried to his yielding 
comrades: ‘‘ How now? will we give up the field for 
the cowslayers, the unclean herd? Stand, and force 
them back!” 

A howl of rage from the Mohammedans was the 
reply, and in a trice they had surrounded the bold youth 
and separated him from his companions. Then with 
a swift movement he seized the club from the nearest 
of his assailants, smote him to the ground, and before 
the Mohammedans could recover from their astonish- 
ment at the unprecedented occurrence, with lightning 
speed he struck down a second, third, and fourth. A 
cry of surprise escaped the lips of Gopa looking out of 
the window with breathless attention : ‘‘ Look! look! 
it is Mahadeva who has come down to destroy all ene- 
mies of our faith!” 

At this. very moment she cried out anxiously, for the 
supposed god had received a fearful blow on the breast, 
and sank against the door of the house. A red-bearded 
Mollah with glittering eyes shouted above the tumult, 
‘¢ Let me through to kill the dog!” 

Willingly they made room for the fanatic in whose 


uplifted fist a dagger gleamed, but before he reached 


his victim something unexpected happened ; the house- 
door flew open, the unconscious Hindu disappeared, 
and in a few seconds the cross-bar grated behind the 
closed door. The Mohammedans were indignant and 
endeavored to break down the door, but the well-joined 
timbers withstood them. A few moments longer the 
uproar continued, until the guards of the public order 
appeared, led by the English officer under whose su- 
pervision the police were placed. The sight of the 
much feared magistrate, who was seen in the interior 
of the city only upon special occasions, had a quieting 
effect upon the excited throng. Several arrests were 
made, and the remainder dispersed, while the angry 
Englishman spoke thus to those departing : ‘‘ One and 
all of you deserve that the graves of your fathers, your 
grandfathers, and your great grandfathers should be 
polluted with the blood of the Pariah dogs.” 

In the meantime the young Hindu had been lying 
without a sign of life upon the flag-stones of the en- 
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trance-hall. His turban had fallen off, and the heavy 
hair of deepest,-glossiest black, hung tangled over his 
forehead and temples. The merchant who had rescued 
him gazed awhile upon the interesting face, and said to 
himself: ‘‘He is not a native of our place; I should 
like to know to what caste he belongs ; he looks as if 
he were a descendant of our old warlike races.” Then 
he called servants and ordered them to carry the 
wounded man into a sleeping-chamber. 

Lilavati and Gopa hastened forward with fresh 
water, bathed him carefully, and soon they had the 
pleasure of seeing the stranger move uneasily and then 
open his eyes. The young man looked in astonish- 
ment about the room, drew a few deep breaths, then 
raised himself. ‘‘ Whoever you are,” said he, ‘you 
must have saved me. I thank you.” There was some- 
thing lofty and condescending in his manner of expres- 
sion. 

‘‘Tell us first who you are, and of what caste,” 
replied the merchant. 

‘“‘T am called Ramchandra, and I am a Brahman 
from Jeypur in the Rajputana. I did not shun the 
long journey to the holy city, because | hoped to learn 
here from the most distinguished teachers of our land, 
what I could not learn at home.” 

Krishnadas bowed his head in assent and stood 
silent for a time. Evidently he had expected different 
information, for the young man did not look like a 
student. ‘‘ Have you been long in our city?” 

‘‘Only eight days. I am not yet accustomed to 
your ways, and I fear I never shall be. The people 
stare at me as they would at a wild animal.” 

«Well, you certainly are a hot-headed man,” re- 
plied Krishnadas, smiling; ‘‘of that we have just had 
evidence. Thank the godsthat they have saved you to- 
day from greater harm. But, before you depart—and 
being a Brahman, you will not willingly remain longer 
than necessary under my roof—hear our name. Iam 
the merchant Krishnadas, this*‘is my widowed sister, 
Lilavati, and this my daughter Gopa, whose husband 
lives at present in Kashmir.” 

Lilavati had in the meantime veiled her face, not 
only to conceal from the stranger her pale, sorrowful 
features and her smooth shaven head, but also because 
the law of widowhood expressly commanded her to do 
so. Gopa, however, looked at the young Brahman stead- 
ily and without embarrassment. Since she had grown 
up her father had not confined her to the ‘‘ zenana,” 
but permitted her to share in his affairs, and enjoy 
more social intercourse than is customary in a 
Hindu household. In this manner she had gradually 
lost the proverbial shyness of young Indian maids 
and wives. Gopa was surpassingly beautiful, of stately 
size and voluptuous form ; her features were nobly chis- 
elled, and out of the large almond-shaped eyes shone 
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cleverness and goodness. At her father’s wish she had 
accustomed herself to veil her head only when she left 
the house, but within doors to present herself unveiled 
to the friends and guests of her father. Nor was she, 
according to the usual custom of the land, overladen 
with jewels ; only a tasteful golden ornament set with 
pearls hung upon her forehead, fastened in her waving 
hair, and-upon her wrists she wore heavy silver brace- 
lets whose fastenings were in the form of serpent 
heads. 

Ramchandra gazed a long time as if blinded. 
Then he said: ‘By all the gods, no Brahman wife in 
Hindustan need be ashamed to be like you!” 

Gopa would have been no true Hindu, had not her 
feminine vanity been gratified at this ingenuous ex- 
pression of admiration. A scarcely perceptible smile 
of pleasure overspread her features, but she wished to 
deprive the young man of the idea that she regarded 
herself as inferior to him, so she replied: ‘‘I have 
never had a desire to belong to a higher caste, nor to 
be any other than a merchant’s daughter, or a mer- 
chant’s wife.” 

Ramchandra was astounded. Evidently the thought 
had never occurred to him that a woman lived upon 
earth who did not wish to have been born a Brahmani. 
With a bow to the women he turned to go, but he 
parted from Krishnadas with the words: ‘‘ May the 
gods reward you for what you have done for me to-day! 
Salaam !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
~ CORRESPONDENCE. 











PROTECTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
To the Editor of The Open Court: 


It may interest you to know that protection, so far as con- 
cerns New South Wales, is practically doomed. The only tangi- 
ble results of the tariff introduced by Sir George Dibbs, about two 
years ago, are a restriction of our imports, a loss of an apprecia- 
ble amount of our re-export trade, a general impoverishmept of 
the people, an element of great uncertainty in business, a serious 
inconvenience to small importers, and a wide-spread, growing 
dissatisfaction with a policy, which, instead of causing new indus- 
tries to spring up, wages to rise, and universal prosperity, has 
created a huge deficit in the revenue, disorganised trade, and 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed. This, I assure you, is no 
fancy picture ; and in Victoria, where the tariff borders on prohi- 
bition, things are even worse. In both colonies and in Queens- 
land the farmers seem to be alive now to the fallacies of protec- 
tion, and there appears to be a strong movement in this colony and 
south of the Murray to abolish, or at least modify, the tariff. 
There is some talk about a Customs’ Union between the colonies, 
but how this is to be brought about is not very clear, unless each 
state is prepared to have its tariff amended and fixed by the ma- 
jority. I question whether New South Wales will accept federa- 
tion, or even a Customs’ Union, if the price be a larger measure 
of protection, The fact is undeniable, that under free trade we 
advanced ; it is equally true that under protection we have lost 
ground. J. STANLEY ApDaM. 

‘Sypney, AUSTRALIA, June, 1893. 
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SELFHOOD. 
BY CHARLES A, LANE. 


What am I that sayeth I, 
Here in mid-infinity, 
Where no echo can reply ? 


I that pierced the ancient Night, 
Till the fitful phosphor-light 
Of a Consciousness gives sight ! 


I that stay, though ceaselessly 
Crumbling futures, drifting by, 
Fill the Past’s inanity ! 


I that am, and evermore, 
Out of nascent Being's store, 
Am becoming newer lore! 


I that like to harp-strings am, 
When the midnight thro’ their calm 
Pulses with AZolian psalm ! 


I on which the Forces press, 
Here in brain's obscure recess, 
Making worlds in emptiness— 


Making from the eternal Now 
Mystic symbols ever grow 
In kaleidoscopic show ; 


Whilst I doubt if real or dreaming 
Be the multitudinous seeming 
That athwart the Life is gleaming ; 


As I, like a Janus, sit, 
With a vision that doth flit 
Out and inward blending it— 


I that know not whence nor whither, 
Neither why the Life made hither, 
If it bide or if it wither. 


What am I that sayeth I, 
Here in mid-infinity, 
Where no echo doth reply ? 





NOTES. 


We begin with the present number the publication of a short 
novel by Richard Garbe, entitled ‘‘ The Redemption of the Brah- 
man.” The author is Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Kénigsberg in Prussia. His works are very scholarly and most of 
them treat of the recondite subjects of ancient Indian rituals and 
Brahman philosophy. He has contributed an article on Hindu 
Monism to Zhe Monist, which appeared in Volume 3, No. I. His 
‘* Indische Reiseskizzen” (Berlin: Paetel, 1889) is a popular work 
which made him known in Germany as a brilliant literary writer 
outside the pale of his science. Professor Garbe travelled through 
India during 1885 to 1887 as a commissioner of the -Prussian 
Government, and he used this opportunity to make a special 
study of the Indian philosophical systems in Benares, the metrop- 
olis of Brahman wisdom. His relations to the native savants be- 
came more intimate than is usually the case between Europeans 
and Brahmans. Many observations of his are embodied in this 
little tale ‘‘The Redemption of the Brahman,” which is not only 
a fascinating sketch of the religious life of the native Indians but 
also a picture of the aspirations which in exceptional cases prompt 
faithful believers among the Brahmans like so many Christians of 
Europe and America to outgrow the old rituals and ceremonies of a 
dogmatic and narrowly sectarian worship, and to widen into a cos- 
mic religion of humanitarianism. 


INSTRUCTION given by correspondence to students of Plato Aris- 
totle, and other philosophers, Write f6r Circular. Editor 
Bibliotheca Platonica, Osceola, Mo. 
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